








1955 SUMMER SESSIONS 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE - TEMPE 


PRE-SESSION—-MAY 31 - JUNE 4 
FIRST TERM—JUNE 6 - JULY 9 
SECOND TERM—JULY 11 - AUGUST 13 
POST-SESSION—-AUGUST 15 - SEPTEMBER 2 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Study Tours to Europe (Closed) —............W..........................Be planning for 1956 

Study Tour to Mexico (Closed) Be planning for 1956 

Observation and Directed Practice in Business (Closed) _........Be planning for 1956 
WORESHOPS 


MAY 31 - JUNE 4 
Home Lighting Sports 


JUNE 6 - JULY 9 
Education of the Exceptional Child Elementary School Science 
Secondary School English Library Science 
Spanish in the Elementary School Delinquency Control Institute— 
Aviation Education June 6 - August 13 


JULY 11 - AUGUST 13 
Delinquency Control Institute—June 6 - August 13 


ANNUAL EDUCATION CONFERENCES 


School Administration — June 13-17 Guidance—June 20-24 
Early Childhood Education—June 27 - July 1 Secondary Education—July 5-8 


PAYNE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Will be in session for children from the Kindergarten through the Eighth Grade, June 6 - July 10. 
Registration fee—$15.00 


ALL-STATE HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC AND FINE ARTS CAMP 
June 12 - July 2. For information, write Professor Miles Dresskell. 





Graduate courses for students working toward Master of Arts in Education or 
Doctor of Education Degrees. 











SUMMER PROGRAM AVAILABLE TO RECENT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, TEACHERS NEEDING 
CERTIFICATION COURSES, PERSONS SEEKING GENERAL CULTURAL ADVANCEMENT. 





REFRIGERATION-COOLED LIBRARY AND CLASSROOMS — AIR-COOLED 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS — DINING HALL SERVICE 











FOR CATALOG AND OTHER INFORMATION, WRITE OR CALL 


DR. ROY C. RICE, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE — TEMPE 
WOodland 7-3311 























AMERICA’S RAILROADS MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mir- 


acle? It’s true.. 


. for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 


combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 


tion in history . . 


Your new summer outfit began 
in many places. From cotton 
fields, flax farms, sheep ranches 
and huge synthetic-fiber plants, 
railroads moved the raw mate- 
rials to the yarn-spinning mills. 


Expertly tailored and up-to-the- 
minute in style, the finished 
clothing appears at your favorite 
store. In no other country does 
the money spent for clothing buy 
so much quality. 


Today’s great power looms 
weave at incredible speeds, turn- 
ing out literally thousands of 
varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of 
designs, textures and finishes in 
demand today. 


. all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


Since clothing makers must 
keep styles fresh and new, swift 
rail delivery of fabrics is impera- 
tive. This cutting room is part of 
an elaborate assembly line. Even 
making a pocket can entail 30 
separate operations! 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that 
system is the railroads, serving you at a lower average cost 


than any other form of general transportation. . 


.and doing 


it over lines which are built and maintained at no expense 


to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 18. 
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Latest aerial view of University of Arizona campus, looking east from Third Street 
gate. Buildings at right of gate, on way to Old Main at center of campus, are: Arizo- 
na State Museum, University Auditorium, College of Law, College of Liberal Arts 
College of Agriculture. At left of main gate are: University library, College of Educa- 
tion and Humanities Building, new College of Business and Public Administration, Col- 
lege of Engineering. Beyond Old Main, to right of Mall, are: Administration Building, 
Chemistry-Physics-Pharmacy Building, Bear Down Gym, athletic fields and Stadium. 
At left of Mall are: University Bookstore, Student Union, Women’s Building and Aero- 
nautical Building, tennis courts, and Steward Observatory. At right border of campus, 


Vi & 


leading in from Fourth Street, are: Cochise Hall, Arizona Hall, College of Fine Arts, 
Yavapai Hall, and Herring Hall. At left border, leading in from Second Street, are: 
Gila Hall, Maricopa Hall, Yuma Hall, Old BPA building, College of Mines, Mechani- 
cal Arts center. Pima Hall and Coconino Hall are at extreme left foreground. New Fine 
Arts building will be constructed north of these two residence halls. 


1955 Summer Session 


First Term: June 6—July 9 Second Term: July 11—August 13 


First Term, 1955-56 


Residence Halls open at 8 a.m. Sept. 11. Freshman Week Registration, Sept 12. Freshman Week Program, 


Sept. 12-17. University Registration, Sept. 16-17. Classes begin Sept. 19. Last date for registration for credit, 
Sept. 26. 


WRITE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON, FOR INFORMATION 
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Accepted 
Philosophy 


By JULIA DICKEY 
Editorial Board, Member 


HE time is past when there is any argument 
about any child’s right to self-expression. 
That is an accepted philosophy in the home 
and in the school. 
The trouble lies—as is so often the case—in 
the different interpretations of the philosophy. 
Children not only have the right to express 
their true selves, but they have the right to be 
so trained that their selves are worth expressing. 


The right kind of discipline is not punishment 
as a means of education but guidance into 
self-discipline—by example, by motivation, by 
as the dictionary puts it) “training which cor- 
rects, molds, strengthens, and perfects”. This 


kind of discipline does not warp personality. 


Children have the right to discipline. To with- 
hold it is to deny them a very necessary guide. 
This guidance in the routines of civilized life 
begins with birth; and fortunate is the child 
whose parents are willing and able to give 
him the blessing of instruction in and the 
example of disciplined behavior 


If the child enters school as an undisciplined 
individual, the teacher’s job is harder but, of 
course, not impossible. The school then becomes 
the child’s hope in learning to meet the task 
attitudes realistic, 
understanding, constructive; in short—with atti- 


of living with that are 


tudes natural to a disciplined individual. 





A child makes the family ties 
stronger, days and nights shorter, the 
bank account smaller, clothes shab- 
bier, home happier, life busier and 
the future worth living for. 


—American Eagle 
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THE SERIES THAT HAS REAL STUDENT APPEAL 


BETTER ENGLISH 


HERZBERG — GUILD — HOOK — STEVENS 








Students like BETTER ENGLISH because the content is lively and 
practical, based on their needs. They like it because it puts 


meaning into learning — they know why a certain form is correct. 


The BETTER ENGLISH plan for mastery encourages the student, 
for it tells him in each lesson where he is going, how to get there, 


and how well he has succeeded. Communication skills, life 


adjustment skills, grammar, and usage are covered thoroughly. 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals and Keys are available for 


each book in this popular series for Grades 7-12. Send for full 


details. 


260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3, California 


TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 
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ORE MONEY IS BEING SPENT for comic 
books annually than is spent for text- 
books in all the nation’s elementary and 
secondary schools. So says a report by the 
University of California. 


HE STORY OF THE DUFFY sisters—five of 

them teachers—is told in the May NEA 
Journal by Marjorie Robinson, chairman, Eng- 
lish Department of Tucson High School, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


HE GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE for 
Teachers in cooperation with WSM and 
WSM-TV of Nashville, is holding a two-week 
workshop in television and radio for teachers. 


Dates of the workshop and program are July 
18-29, 1955. 


WORKSHOP IN THE EDUCATION of Ex- 

ceptional Children with clinic and seminar 
will be held at Arizona State College of Flag- 
staff from July, 11 to August 12, 1955. The 
Workshop carries graduate credit of 2-6 hours. 
Scholarships are available to teachers. Write 
the Arizona Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 208 Arizona Title Building, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona for further information. 


OYS AND GIRLS who have successfully 

completed approved high school driver 
education can now enjoy a 10% reduction on 
their car insurance, according to an announce- 
ment just made by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, whose members are 
stock insurance companies. 


HE TENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE, sponsored by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
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Standards, will be held at the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, June 29-July 
2, 1955. The theme of the Conference will be 
“Teacher Education: The Decade Ahead.” The 
cost to participants for room and meals will be 
$30 for the entire conference, beginning with 
dinner on Tuesday, June 28, and ending with 
breakfast on Saturday, July 2. Arizona is en- 
titled to 15 representatives. 


HE KESTNBAUM COMMISSION’S COM- 
MITTEE on Federal Responsibility in the 
Field of Education submitted a report to the 
Commission, but not to the public, that federal 
aid for school construction “is not necessary.” 


4a OW | TEACH DURING the First Week 

of School” is the title of a contest 
conducted by Scholastic Teacher Magazine and 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute. All 
active teachers of any subject in grades 4 thru 
12 may enter the contest by submitting manu- 
scripts not exceeding 1,500 words. There will 
be three awards: 1st—$300; 2nd—$200; and 
five 3rd prizes of $100 each. 


All entries must reach Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., post- 
marked no later than midnight, June 30, 1955. 


MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will be held 

November 6-13, 1955. Your association 
urges you to make early plans for your pro- 
gram. Contact the Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for further information and 
materials. 


VERAGE ARIZONA SALARY INCREASE re- 
ported so far for the year 1955-56 is $200. 
Too few reports to give an accurate picture. 





"Good luck to you in your continuing effort to...” 


Educate the Innocent 


By John Koerner 
Legislative, Chairman 


House Bill 13 was not passed on March 29, 
1955, as reported in your local paper. 


IN YOUR VOTING BOOTH 

It was last September and November that 
you voters—and non-voters—selected Ernest W. 
McFarland who favored immediate increase 
in state aid to schools to replace Howard Pyle 
who spoke for eventual equalization. In the 
September primary and in the November gen- 
eral election, you voters broke the power of 
the old conservative “Republicrat” coalition in 
the House which had killed long needed health, 
welfare, and school legislation, but passed in- 
stead the restrictive line budget bill. It was also 
last fall that you preserved the power of the 
large taxpaying groups to command a majority 
in the Senate. It was in the quiet calm of your 
voting booth, not in the excitement of the 
Capitol Building, that a $42.50 per pupil in- 
crease on the previous year’s ADA was decreed. 
it would be even more accurate to say that 
your reaction to the record of the previous 
“Do Nothing Legislature’ predetermined the 
outcome of the battle over H. B. 13. Political 
pollsters and analysts say that last-minute cam- 
paigning has little influence on the outcome of 
an election—that the results are determined well 
in advance. If this is true, we must work now, 
not months from now, to influence the political 
atmosphere of the next legislative session and 
of the next legislature. 


WHAT IS YOUR REACTION? 

The atmosphere in the second session of the 
22nd Arizona Legislature will be determined by 
your reaction to the record of the first session. 
Many of you wrote to your representatives and 
senators urging them to support AEA sponsored 
legislation Now is the time to remember our 
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John Koerner 


friends in the legislature. Write them again. 
This time bestow generous praise on those who 
have earned it. The house minority which op- 
posed H. B. 13 is now making a strong bid 
to regain control in the next session. 


DON’T FORGET 
We must not forsake our friends; neither 
should we forget our opponents. Let us continue 
to educate those who opposed good school leg- 
islation while we continue the search for more 
open-minded legislators. 


WHAT DOES THE COMMITTEE DO? 

If the make-up and attitude of the legislature 
are largely determined prior to its convening, 
what does an AEA legislative committee do to 
influence legislation? The following is a brief 
expurgated edition of your legislative commit- 
tee’s activities during the past year. 

April: We meet one another—some for the first 
time—and review the resolutions adopted by the 
recent Delegate Assembly. 

May: We meet again and review work of pre- 
vious law committees in relation to equaliza- 
tion, etc. 
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July: We send a delegation to the School Fi- 
nance Workshop conducted by consultant Ashe 
at ASC, Flagstaff. 

August: Chairman reports to AEA Leaders Con- 
ference at Flagstaff and the conference hears 
Governor Pyle. 


REWRITING BILLS 
October: We spend hours rewriting an equaliza- 
tion bill. We meet with Clif Harkins, candidate 
for Superintendent of Public Instruction. He 
approves AEA program. 


MORE REWRITING 

November: We spend more hours writing an 
ADA bill with a current appropriation and ap- 
portionment formula. We submit our program to 
a special meeting of CTA presidents and chief 
administrators for suggestions, criticism, ap- 
proval, and get some of each. We try to evalu- 
ate results of the general election. 


FIELD SERVICE 
December: We (Lois, Vernon, and |) visit the PTA 
legislative chairman, win approval of major 


school legislation. We visit Tucson for confer- 
ence with top brass of State School Board As- 
sociation and win their support. We evaluate 
possible sponsors of our several bills. We plan 
strategy of timing of introduction of bills with 
AEA Executive Committee. 


WE “GO ALONG” 

January: Bills are introduced. We have an audi- 
ence with the Governor. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and staff propose amendments 
to ADA bill. We “go along.” We appear before 
House Education Committee. Consultant Ashe 
presents charts, graphs and figures. We solicit 
your support. House majority approves $165 
current appropriation and apportionment. H. B. 
13 goes to Senate and you respond to our call 
for aid in this new arena. 


VESTED INTERESTS 
February: Large taxpaying groups have private 
hassle over how little to approve and how to 
divide cost between state and county. They in- 
vite us to confer at the Adams Hotel. We refuse 
to make a deal. Our honor is preserved but 
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we don’t win their love. We meet with Land 
Commissioner Ernst and Representative Holsclaw 
and Public Lands Committee Chairman Lunt. 
We meet with Retirement Committee Chairman 
Hanhila and executives of the Retired Teachers 
Association. 
THE “LOST SIX” 

March: We gain your support a third time to 
get bill out of committees. March 14th: We 
have a Senate majority pledged to support 
H. B. 13—but lose six overnight. Much activity 
in downtown Phoenix. March 15: Senators Hart, 
Smith, and Richardson lead our minority group. 
Senators Giss, Prochnow, and Vyne lead opposi- 
tion majority. Arnold, Bourdon, Brown, Carpen- 
ter, Corbitt, Goff, Haldiman, Lockhart, Morrow, 
Orme, Simms, Spikes, Stanton, Thompson, and 
Udine join foes. House majority stands firm 
versus Senate through two Conference Commit- 
tee battles. $157.50 on previous year compro- 
mise is reached. The “lost six” say they did us 
great service in getting H. B. 13 out of commit- 
tee to keep it alive. Then they continue to vote 
with conservative Senate majority bloc. 


Oops! 
(Omission: Eighteen meetings with attorney Dix 
Price and countless meetings with prexy Hath- 
cock, consultant Ashe, statistician Galvin, execu- 
tive secretary Lois Rogers and staff. We also 
made a few phone calls.) 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE 

You and | will determine the success or fail- 
ure of the next AEA law committee by our 
action or inaction now. We will keep or lose 
a friendly House majority and an unfriendly 
Senate majority in the next session and in the 
next legislature by our efforts or lack or efforts 
in the immediate future. 

Many thanks for your united support of 
the 1954-55 AEA legislative program. Good 
luck to you in your continuing efforts to help 
the association improve the status of free public 
education in Arizona. 





Those who continue to shrink from 
responsibility—continue to shrink. 
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The athletic coach is a teacher, with a teaching job to do 





Athletics Should Be Educational 


By Dr. Wilbur Murra 


The main themes of the book “School Ath- 
letics: Problems and Policies” by the Educational 
Policies Commission are explained by Dr. Wilbur 
Murra in this summary. 


1. The athletic coach is a teacher, with a 
teaching job to do. Players are learners with 
learnings of life-long value available to them 
on the playing field or in the gymnasium. 
Athletic education should be paid for in the 
same way that other parts of the educational 
enterprise are paid—out of general school 
funds, not out of gate receipts. 

Athletic activities should fit harmoniously 
into the rest of the school’s program. Games 
and practice sessions and pep rallies should 
not have a higher priority on pupil’s time than 
English, social studies, shop or music. The Com- 
mission recommends that state departments of 
education should exert more authority over 
interscholastic athletics than is now the case 
in most states. 


2. All pupils should have satisfying oppor- 
tunities to take part in competitive sports. To 
achieve this will require, in many places, a 
deliberate de-emphasis on interscholastics and 
an increased emphasis on intramurals, extra- 
murals, and athletic activities within the regular 
physical education classes. 

Too much attention to the few boys on the 
school team is not good for the boys involved, 
and it tends to neglect athletic opportunities 
for other boys, as well as for girls. 


3. There also exist widespread excesses and 
abuses in school athletics. Among them: over- 
emphasis on winning, glorifying star athletes, 
disparaging the non-athlete, school games as 
public spectacles, distorting the educational 
program, recruiting by colleges, involving 
younger children, and neglecting girls. 
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The Commission commends the much that has 
already been done, in setting and enforcing 
desirable standards, by the state and national 
organizations of secondary-school principals, by 
teachers of physical education, and by the 
several state high-school athletic associations 
and their national federation. 

On both the elementary and junior high 
school levels, the EPC disapproves of inter- 
scholastic competition. Also disapproved are 
“postseason tournaments or games among high 
school teams to determine champions or for 
other purposes.” 


Says the EPC: “We believe that school athletics 

are a potential educative force 
of great power that is not used so much os it 
should be and that is too often misused. Con- 
certed efforts should be made by school per- 
sonnel and by other citizens to capitalize more 
effectively on the potential values in school 
athletics. We hope that the teaching profession 
will provide leadership for all citizens to work 
together to build programs for elementary and 
secondary schools that will give all children 
and youth of the nation the best possible chance 
to benefit in full measure from taking part in 
athletics.” 


School Athletics: Problems and Policies is a 
provocative book. That it provokes reactions of 
approval or angry denunciations is not so 
important as that it provokes reanalysis of some 
basic moral and educational issues which are 
inherent in the relationship of schools and 
athletics. It is not so important that the specific 
recommendations of this book be approved or 
disapproved, as it is important that the general 
perplexities with which it deals be explored. 
And, as the Commission has insisted, this ex- 
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ploration must be carried on not alone by the 
protagonists of athletics or by the critics, but 
by all who are concerned with the develop- 
ment of the best educational program we can 
give our youth. This means citizens as well as 


school personnel; it also means all teachers, as 
well as coaches and administrators. All who 
share a vision of educationally constructive 
athletic programs for all youth should have a 
part in making that vision become reality. 





Extra Pay for Extra Work 


By William G. VanZanten 


Why do 76% of Arizona head football coaches 
receive extra pay while only 26% of the music 
directors and 22% of the play directors receive 
extra pay? Is it the difference in the number of 
performances, time spent, or public pressure? 
These questions should be carefully thot thru. 

In spite of arguments concerning profes- 
sional ethics and difficulty with budgets, the 
principle of extra pay for extra services has 
been accepted to a limited extent by three- 
fourths of Arizona high schools. More large 
schools than 


load in 


pay more extra money small 


schools. Since the teaching large 
is lighter, the extra time spent by 
coaches stands out more than it does in small 
schools where a larger percent of the teachers 
are overlooked. Large schools find it easier 


to budget for extra pay, and tlre is more 


schools 


pressure for winning teams, outstanding music 
and drama performances. 


The 48 Hour Week 


The average teacher is college trained and 
works 48 hours a week for a rather meager 
salary. The principle of extra pay has provided 
a badly needed incentive for teachers to seek 
jobs which involve the strain of long hours and 
produce public acclaim. It is my conclusion that 
the teacher who is spending more than 35 
hours a week in assigned activities is probably 
overloaded and should be compensated by 
load reduction or extra pay. 

lf the apparent trend to recognize the teach- 
ers who have been overloaded continues, it 
may help to persuade more students to prepare 
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themselves for coaching athletics, music, and 
drama. By increasing the number of people on 
a faculty who are capable of these extra 
activities it will be easier to arrive at a fair 
distribution of load. 


A Group Plan 


Group thinking on a local and regional basis 
may help to get load adjustment and extra pay 
on a sound, mathematical basis and incorpo- 
rated into a salary schedule with some degree 
of standardization. The range of extra pay for 
head football coach in Arizona high schools 
is from $50 to $600 per season. This does not 
seem reasonable when compared to the range 
of regular salary schedules. On the average, 
the coach in U. S. high schools draws about 
$500 of extra pay per year, but there have 
been some reported who draw as much as 
$2900 extra pay. 

The consensus is that the maximum extra pay 
to any one teacher in Arizona high schools 
should be about $360 per year, about 10% 
of the average annual salary. We recommend 
that schools should not attempt to fully com- 
pensate by extra pay alone but should add 
the factor of adjusted load. Many coaches 
have adjusted the load themselves by cutting 
down on preparation time and paper work in 
their scheduled classes. However, since many 
of these classes are physical education classes 
it has resulted, in some cases, in a poor quality 
of instruction. It may not be unreasonable to 
think that the same has happened in other 


See page 18 
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On cohesiveness and unity of purpose 
On broadening and increasing your program 


Mr. President Speaks 


Marion Donaldson, AEA President 


No one can be elected to the presidency of 
the AEA without experiencing a deep sense of 
humbleness. It’s a feeling that comes of its own 
accord for those who achieve this office know 
all too well of the many others of their fellow- 
teachers who are eminently qualified to hold 
our association’s presidency and yet realize 
that the very nature of the position limits it to 
a mere handful of highly-honored members in 
a whole generation. 

At the same time, one coming into this office 
cannot escape the feeling of responsibility of 
making those judgments and following those 
procedures which may further the fine work of 
our many preceding officers. 


The New Year 

As we enter this new AEA year, our associa- 
tion is probably in the best position since its 
organization. This is due, partly, to sheer num- 
bers for we now have our largest membership. 
But numbers aren’t enough. A howling mob 
has numbers. Cohesiveness and unity of purpose 
distinguish our association today. Yes, we have 
differences of opinion and must continue to 
have if we are to remain a healthy and vigorous 
organization. But under all is a solid foundation 
that brings us together in the achievement of 
our purposes. 


Financial Strength 

Along with increased membership has come 
financial strength. It doesn’t take a vivid mem- 
ory to recall those harried days when we had 
to borrow to keep the association going until 
the end of the year. Today, even though our 
budget of expenditures has increased greatly 
to meet many additional services offered, we 
are able to discharge our financial obligations 
satisfactorily. 
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The story of the AEA over the years and its 
great record of accomplishment is one that 
needs more space and far better writing than 
is possible here. We have only to mention such 
areas as retirement, tenure, certification, public 
lands, insurance and salaries to know that we 
and the many who have gone before us have 
been extremely busy and for the most part 
effective. 

Lending Our Voice 

Another important area has been the finan- 
cial support of our schools. The AEA has con- 
sistently lent its voice to the placing of a greater 
share of the support on our state with its 
broad source of revenue—all this to the end 
that we may more nearly achieve equality of 
educational opportunity while at the same time 
more nearly distribute financial responsibility 
equitably among our taxpayers. 


We Cannot Rest 

Thus, as we start into the year ahead, there 
already exists a solid groundwork of accom- 
plishment. We cannot, however, rest here. It will 
therefore be the desire and purpose of your 
officers to broaden and increase the program 
of the AEA. How this may be done specifically 
involves the making of many decisions. We hope 
these decisions will always be valid and in 
keeping with the wishes of the majority of our 
members. Within this framework and through 
our Executive Committee and many other com- 
mittees, departments, allied organizations and 
with the excellent help of our headquarters 
staff, | feel we have a good chance of accom- 
plishing our great over-riding goal—the pro- 
viding of the finest type of education possible 
for the children of Arizona. 
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Jhe Secretary Reports 
Jo Jhe Members 


Just A Teacher 


Being “a teacher” is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges life can offer. Each morning the teacher 
stands at the threshold of a new opportunity. 
And yet we hear from time to time the phrase 
“| am just a teacher.” When we hear it said 
with a note of apology we wonder why. 


The admission of “| am a teacher” should 
ring with clarity thru the corridors of the world. 
If it is to convey the greatness of the task, 
the quality of devotion, and the contribution the 
teacher makes to society it must be uttered with 
pride. The world will respond in kind. 


It was inspiring to hear a young man reply 
when questioned, “| wanted to do something 
which would send me home each evening feel- 
ing good. So | became a teacher.” Another said, 
“| know that my work is a part of tomorrow’s 
world. Thru the teachers our civilization will 
move forward.” 


We know the wonder of our task, the great- 
ness of teaching. The world will know if we let 
them know. The world will not know if we 
apologize by our tone, our words, or our acts. 
Our fellows will accord us that measure of 
respect which we accord ourselves. No more— 
no less. 


We owe it to our profession, to our society, 
to our children to say with pride, “Il am a 
teacher.” 


A Pace-Setting Program 


Pace-setting might well be the term applied to 
the AEA program for the past year. The high 
accomplishment which has rewarded the efforts 
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Lois V. Rogers 


of the officers and committees is evident as we 
pause to take inventory: 


1. Membership in NEA-AEA has increased by 
eight percent during the 1954-55 membership 
year. 


2. The AEA legislative program passed the 
legislature with a .750 average. (Four bills 
were put in the hopper and three have been 
signed by Governor McFarland. One of these 
increased state and county support of educa- 
tion by more than 7¥2 million dollars.) 


3. The assets of the. Association on April 1 
stood at approximately $120,000. ($67,000 of 
this was in cash and the rest included the AEA 
headquarters building, furniture and U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds.) 


4. The AEA Group Insurance Plan had a total 
volume of approximately $130,000. Just over 
80% of this amount was returned to the policy- 
holders in the form of benefits. 


5. All committees have been active and the 
usual work has continued in the areas of salary, 
retirement, teacher education and professional 
standards. 


These are only highlights of the program. 


As we look to the months ahead we see 
the mountain before us. Our greatest problems 
will continue to be communications with the 
membership and unity on our program. During 
the year we will meet at the Leaders Conference 
in Flagstaff, the Convention in Tucson, at 
regional workshop meetings, and at the Dele- 
gate Assembly. We will communicate thru the 
Arizona Teacher, the AEA Newsletter, and by 
correspondence and visits. There is a full year 
ahead and we must depend upon each other. 


a 





Three hundred five delegates elect new 





Association Officers 


Reading left to right, front row: Dr. William F. Podlich, Treasurer; Marion Donaldson, President; James Stephen- 
son, Vice-President; Vernon Hathcock, Past-President. Back row: James Sanders, Coconino County; James Elliott, 
Cochise County; Miss Lois Rogers, Executive Secretary; Charles A. Carson, NEA Director; and Lon Bellman, Santa 


Cruz County. 


HREE HUNDRED FIVE delegates participa- 

ted in the policymaking meeting of the 
Arizona Education Association when the Annual 
Meeting was held in Phoenix on April 1 and 2. 
This was the largest such meeting in the history 
of the Association and the two days were filled 
with the establishment of policies and goals for 
the year ahead. On April 2 officers who will 
direct the business of the Association for the 
coming year were elected. 


A New Member 


James Sanders of Flagstaff was the new 
delegate-at-large elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee. Re-elected for two-year terms were 
James Elliott of Douglas and Lon Bellman of 
Nogales; Dr. William F. Podlich was re-elected 
as treasurer of the Association. Mr. Marion 
Donaldson was elevated from the position of 
vice-president to that of president of the AEA 
and James Stephenson of Prescott left the posi- 
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tion of delegate-at-large to become 


president. 


vice- 


Carson Endorsed 

Charles A. Carson was endorsed by the 
Association as the new NEA Director for Ari- 
zona. Members of the Executive Committee 
who were not up for re-election but who will 
serve your Association for the year 1955-56 
are Madeline Hubbard, Maricopa County; 
Esthermae Kleinman, Greenlee County: and 
Florence Reynolds, Pima County, all delegates- 
at-large. 
Department Presidents 

The two department presidents for the coming 
year are Matt Hanhila, Department of School 
Administrators and Iris Mulvaney, Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 
Executive Duties 

It now becomes the duties of these officers 
to carry out the many policies which were estab- 
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lished on April 1 and 2. Among the resolutions 
adopted were those which dealt with certifica- 
tion standards. The Association is becoming 
acutely aware of the effort on the part of some 
individuals and organizations to lower the 
States certification requirements. The Delegate 
Assembly has specifically instructed the Execu- 
tive Committee to assess the situation and report 
its findings to the Association and other respons- 
ible organizations. Other resolutions concerned 
the Association’s relationships with the National 
Education Association, a firm look at adult edu- 
cation, school budgets, public lands, and the 
reaffirmation as a permanent platform of those 
items which had been repeatedly adopted at 
previous assemblies. (A complete report of 
these resolutions was sent to each member of 
the AEA in the April issues of the Newsletter. 
The members of the AEA Executive Committee 
meet approximately once a month to make de- 
cisions which become necessary as the policies 
are put into operation. They serve without 
financial remuneration and spend tireless hours 
on behalf of the AEA program. 


Executive Directory 


President: 
Marion Donaldson, Supt. 
Amphitheater Schools 
315 East Prince Road, Tucson 
Past-president: 
Vernon Hathcock, Teacher 
North Phoenix High School 
1101 East Thomas Road, Phoenix 
Vice-President: 
James M. Stephenson, Teacher 
Prescott Senior High School 
Box 1231, Prescott 


Treasurer: 
Dr. William F. Podlich, Jr. 
Arizona State College, Professor 
Tempe 


NEA Director: 


Charles A. Carson, Asst. Supt. 
Tucson Public Schools 
15 S. Park Avenue, Tucson 


DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS 
AASA: 


Matt O. Hanhila, Principal 
Phoenix South Mountain High School 
5401 South 7th Street, Phoenix 


Dept. of C. T. 
Miss Iris Mulvaney, Teacher 
Tucson High School 
15 South Park Avenue, Tucson 


DELEGATES-AT-LARGE 


Cochise County: 
James A. Elliott, Principal 
Intermediate School 
1132 12th Street, Douglas 


Coconino County: 
James Sanders, Teacher 
Flagstaff High School 
Box 270, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Greenlee County: 
Mrs. Esthermae Kleinman, Supt. 
Greenlee County Schools 
Clifton, Arizona 


Maricopa County: 
Miss Madeline Hubbard, Teacher 
Rio Vista School 
4001 South 3rd Street, Phoenix 


Pima County: 
Miss Florence Reynolds, Dean of Girls 
Tucson High School 
15 S. Park Avenue, Tucson 


Santa Cruz County: 
Lon M. Bellman, Teacher 


Nogales Junior-Senior High School 
Nogales, Arizona 





Kleinman 
Greenlee 


Reynolds 
Pima 
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Other Committee Members 


Mulvaney 
Dept. of C. T. 
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Maricopa 





*COKE”" IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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at home, 


at work or 


while at play 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 


Drink 


? , G j vi 
1. SO BRIGHT ... so right for LGR; 


you ... So tangy in taste, 
ever-fresh in sparkle. 


. SO BRACING .. . so quickly 
refreshing with its bit of 
wholesome energy. 


COPYRIGHT 1955. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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American Seating 
High-School Desk 
No. 445 





Immediate acceptance by educators the 
nation over has been accorded this brand- 
new unit, developed through extensive 
research to meet the seating and 
curricular needs of today’s Junior and 
Senior high-school students. 


New cradleform seat, for comfortable, 
dynamic posture, rotates on silent nylon 
bearings—facilitating ingress and egress 
in one natural motion. Adequate and 
sloped working surface. Generous knee, 
leg and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space on die-formed steel base 
with rubber-cushioned metal glides. 
Complete height range for grades 7 
through 12—with just ONE unit. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 

Write for No. 445 Folder, fully describing 
the design, construction and adaptability 
of this new modern unit. 


American Boditorm Auditoriu Chaire 
2 r Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beruty, comfort, 
Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your } durability and acoustical benefit. With or without 


folding tablet-arm. 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 
e 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 








Exclusive Distributor 
PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
530 W. Washington, P. 0. Box 551, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Thre we gpd reson te bythe. 


One-l2 Dork. 


Woods Used—Solid 4-quarter Birch |. Privacy — The design of 
tops. Also available with the famous the unit provides maxi- 
Fiberesin plastic top. mum privacy. 


Zi 


Steel Used — 
Strong die-form- 
ed legs, 12 
gauge drawn to 
1” angles. 22 
gauge steel 
panels. 
Match One-12’s 


; - with American 
Book Shelves — On either side. Desk’s #22 


Put these desks two to a row — . 
chess CesKs die-formed steel 
save an aisle. Stagger your class- Sate deel 
room seating—a multitude of SCERSERt Cnats. 
§ Maple or birch 


arrangements. . 
8 —sizes to match. 


a eres 


e believe that there is no other desk on the 
American market which offers your intermediate- 
grade students more privacy or comfort — plus such 
large working areas, wide classroom utility and fine 
workmanship. Inspect it personally — write or wire your 
American Desk dealer for a demonstration before 
you specify classroom furniture. 





Al me evican Woods Used—Solid 4-quarter Birch 


tops. Also available with the famous 


Desk MANUFACTURING Fiberesin plastic top. 
CO., Temple, Texas 
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Among Our Neighbors 


By JOSEPH N. SMELSER 
Chairman of the A E A Editorial Board 


a 


UDOLPH FLESCH has just written a book: 

Why Johnny Can’t Read. Reviewers say 
that Mr. Flesch points his finger at the “whole- 
word” method of teaching reading as contribut- 
ing heavily to poor reading habits later on. He 
proposes that drill materials be placed in the 
hands of parents to teach their children to read 
at home. Alarming! Teachers should certainly 
read this book! Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 
Mr. Flesch assumes that parents know how to 


read.) 
oe 


In the February issue of the Saturday Review 
Philadelphia’s “3-d 
schools.” It is said that “The pupils not only 


there is an account of 
watch television at home; they watch it also 
in the classrooms . . . They see “The Nutcracker 
. the Academy of Fine Arts Display . . . 
The Taming of the Shrew . 


en Gables . 


Suite . . 
. . The House of Sev- 
. . The Inspector General” and so 
on. Greater Philadelphia schools have more 
than 2000 television sets in their classrooms. 

Brief questions: Are science, technology and 
industry leading us back into the primitivism of 
picture language? Do the picture magazines, 
television, and motion pictures in the picture 
houses whittle away the incentive to read? Has 
thrilling, lazy spectatoritis undermined our de- 
sire and ability to read? 


x 


standardized individuals 
without personal originality and personal aims 
would be a very poor community without pos- 
sibilities of development. On the contrary, the 
aim must be the training of independently 


“A community of 
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thinking individuals who, however, see in the 
service of their community their highest life 
problem ... As far as | can judge, the English 
school system comes nearest to the realization 
of this ideal.” (Albert Einstein, Out of My Later 
Years) Mr. Einstein continues, “Knowledge is 
dead . . . Personalities are not formed by what 
is heard and said, but by labor and activity.” 


x 


“It is generally and not unreasonably regarded 
as the sign of a good teacher that he should 
be able to differentiate between the abilities 
of his respective pupils and to know their na- 
tural bent. The gifts of nature are infinite in 
their variety, and mind differs from mind almost 
as body from body.” (Quintilian, 35-95 A.D.) 


xe 


. the business of education be not com- 
mitted to the worst and unworthiest of men but 
it should be seriously studied and practiced by 
the best and abler persons.” (Petty 1632-87) 


sx 


“| believe that our own experience instructs us 
that the secret of education lies in respecting 
the pupil. It is not for you to choose what he 
shall know, what he shall do . . . By your tamp- 
ering and thwarting and too much governing 
he may be hindered from his end . . . Respect 
the child. Wait and see the new product of 
Nature. Nature loves analogies but not repe- 
titions. Respect the child. Be not too much his 
parent. Trespass not on his solitude.” (Emerson, 
Education) 











r 


BETTER THAN 
EVER! 


Colors 








COLORS 


BACK AGAIN — 


4 


= 


improved 


Amaz Are 


Now in tubes with 
REMOVABLE TIP 


for Decorating, Painting, 
Marking on Cloth, Glass, 
Pottery, Wood, Leather, 
Metal, Paper, etc. 


This sensational 
right - from - the - tube 
decorating paint now 
has a removable tip 
that can easily be 
cleaned to prevent 
clogging. 


Now in 12 washable, long-lasting 
colors—in single tubes and sets. 

Send for free folder showing how 
to decorate with New Improved 


AMAZART. Write Dept. ST-55. 
BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE 
5636 East 6lst St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Arizona is 
WILLIAM W. BECHER 








—- 





Extra Pay 
from page 9 
overloaded classrooms. The public should be 
better informed about the nature and extent 


of work done outside of school hours but not 
for public appearances. 


Recommended Principles to Apply to Extra Pay 
and Teaching Load 
1. All teachers should be treated fairly, and 
groups of teachers should not get a dispro- 
portionate amount of extra pay. 
See page 20 


— 


~ for the asking 


Factual, informative booklets for classroom or 
personal use are availoble from Arizona 
Teacher's advertisers. Vacation attractions for 
this summer are also listed. Always use the 
advertiser's own coupons for quick response. 
The coupon below will help you secure material 
from the firms whose facilities you wish to 
consider. 


67. Oil Pictures—29-page booklet, illustrating 
with pictures, maps and charts the various 
phases of the petroleum industry. Available to 
teachers for classroom distribution in the seven 
Western States, and the territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. (Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia 


126. Teachers’ Pets—A series of practical sug- 
gestions for arts and crafts activities written by 
teachers for teachers. (Art Crayon Co.) 
127. The History and Manufacture of the Lead 
Pencil. Well illustrated, 12 page booklet, show- 
ing the source of material that goes into pencils, 
how it is manufactured and packaged. (Richard 
Best Pencil Company) 
135. Ride The High lron!—A cartoon narrative 
on passenger train facilities and services. One 
See page 2] 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks Session—June 20 to July 30 
Four Weeks Session—Aug. 1 to Aug. 27 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions of 
the University, undergraduate and graduate. 


SPECIAL FEATURES include courses, workshops, 
or seminars in Business Education, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Teaching Sciences in E lementary Schools, Inter- 
national Affairs, Industrial Arts, Human Nutrition, 
Driver Education, Educational Film Communication, 
Telecommunications, Family Life Education, Moral 
and Spiritual Values in Education. 


FACULTY includes many distinguished professors. 


Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers, 
librarians, and ministers in active service. 


Comfortable rooms are available on and 
near the campus. Summer climate is de- 


lightful. 


Organized social, cultural, and _ recrea- 
tional activities are provided. 


For Bulletin write to Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 











VPS—Vacation Planning Service—is yours 
at any Greyhound Travel Bureau. (It’s free!) 
Expert counselors make your hotel or resort 
reservations, schedule transportation, arrange 
special sightseeing or entertainment. 

Or—if you choose—Greyhound will tailor a 
delightful Expense-Paid Tour especially for 
you! See the examples below. 


Go Greyhound 
to the NEA 
convention in 
Chicago, July 3-8. 





Typical Vacation Tours—Typical Low Prices FREE! VACATION-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 
Available from anywhere in America—to any of ; 
America’s popular yacation spots, great cities, _ . — 
National Parks! These tours inchide hotels, round- une he eed m4, 
trip transportation, special sightseeing. pe dee soo gC NE A a 
CALIFORNIA-YOSEMITE NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE showing dozens of - City & 
21 days from Detroit 6 days from New York Tour prices and va- y & State 
$205.86 $87.00 Send me special intor- 
cation spots. 

FLORIDA uncut 14 days GREAT SMOKIES 7 days mation on a tour to: eS 

from Cleve $118.00 from Chicago. .... $100.00 
vusowsvosl PARK OLD MEXICO 1 prefer (check one) ______[") Individual Towr____._ [) Escorted Group Tour 
8 doys from Los Angeles 16 days from St. Lovis 


Cg atay RE ES ot G R E Y HI ou N D 
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Steps were 
taken in 54 


lou 'll Find These 
and Hundreds Of 


Other Answers in 


1955 


AMERICANA 
AWNUAL 


A Reliable Belerence Book 
Complied By Recognized Experts 
every important event of 1954 in 
picture . story maps charts 
in EASY TO FIND understandable 
language 
Approximately 900 pages 
Of Text and Pictures 
Contains more than 750 articles by 375 
a world authorities over 500 
ross references. Features Necrology Gating 
1954" 8 important deaths; biographies 
leading personalities, scientific discoveries 
and every newsworthy event of the past 
year. 1955 Americana Annual ($10.00) isa 
reference work: 


master-piece among s that 
belongs on every bookshelf in America 
Available only Lng the Mail Order 
Division of Americana Corporation. Use 
coupon below for free examination 





RUSH MY COPY TODAY! 4 
Americana Corporation Dept. T 77 
Mail Order Division 

333 N. Michigon Ave. © Chicago }, lil. + 
1955 Annual 
Free Literature Describing 1955 Edition 

C.0.0. and | will pay postage Charges 

for $10 enclosed and you pay postage Charges 











Extra Pay 


from page 18 


. Extra pay should not be used to glamorize 


or emphasize a particular type of student 
activity to the detriment of another. 


Increased public understanding of the 
power of education must be created mak- 
ing it possible to give proper recognition 
to all activities. 


. All of the experiences of the child in the 


school are of nearly the same importance. 


. No one formula for determining load of 


teachers will apply to all schools. 


. Many communities value the services of 


coaches more highly than those of other 
classroom teachers and may not find it 
necessary to submit to what they consider 
underpayment for services rendered. 


see page 22 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg. Spokane 4, Wash. 
For teaching positions in California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, 9 other Western States and 
Alaska—contact our Spokane Office. 


Other Offices: 
Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, New York 


Agency’s 78rd Year 
Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 














A Pioneer in the Field! 
GOVERNMENT 
for AMERICANS 


WESTERN EDITION 


The only text prepared in a separate regional 
edition for your particular needs . . . detailed 
information on all phases of government at 
the national level . . . specific information on 
government in your community, your county, 
your state. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON ILLINOIS 
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Yours for the asking — 
from page 18 


examination copy per teacher, with Lesson 
Guide. Classroom quantities on subsequent re- 
quest. (Association of American Railroads.) 


3. Creative Crafts With Crayola—A 32-page 
book of ideas on how to make useful gifts, 
party games, invitations, and many other arti- 
cles—all of which the busy teacher can use or 
adapt for her own classes. For teachers only. 
Binney & Smith Co.) 


134. Vacation Planning Map—Colorful _ illus- 
trated map of the United States. Suitable for 
framing. Includes information on dozens of 
Greyhound expense-paid tours. Helps you plan 
your vacation any place in America. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 


119. A School Desk is Born—A booklet describ- 
ing the research, testing, engineering behind 
American Seating’s No. 445 new high-school 
desk. Single unit of roomy, steel-pylon-design 
desk, with complete height range, provides 


comfortable seating for grades 7 through 12. 
American Seating Company 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available in 
School year of 
1954-1955 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers 
circled. | indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3c is en- 
closed for each number circled. 
134. 135. 3. 67. 119. 
Name 
Subject 
School Name .... 
School Address . 


Enrollment: Boys 
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A Unit From Seeds 


Adaptable and interesting for use in 
any grade is this idea Mrs. Bessie B. 
Walkergives in California Teachers J1. 


This project helps develop powers 
of observation and cooperation. 
It can add zest in entertaining 
lessons in numbers, reading, oral 
language, writing and art. 

Seeds are a natural subject for unit of 
study as it is something in which any 
child can enthusiastically participate. 
Sort pictures into 4 categories—Seeds 
make trees, flowers, fruit, vegetables. Di- 
vide class into 4 teams to make 4 scrap- 
books. Captains see pictures are well cut- 
out, pasted in correctly and don’t find 
their way into the wrong categories. 
Sprout seeds in glass gallon jars, to 
watch root system development and see 
how leaves grow. Also use milk bottle cap 
covers, etc., for containers. Keep a dis- 
play table. The children surely enjoy it. 


A healthful daily pleasure 


At home after a busy day, relax 
with tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The natural chewing 
helps ease WRIGLEYS 
tension! ¢ & ~ 
Just try it. \ BF CHEWING am 

\ pear 
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@ Your pupils will get the best and most 
satisfying results from their creative 
efforts when they use the best materials. 
Sargent School Art Materials are pro- 
duced by the master color-craftsmen who 
have made Sargent Colors for profes- 
sional artists for many years. Because 
the same degree of skill and care is 
used in the manufacture of Sargent 
School Materials, both teacher and stu- 
dent are assured the highest quality 
products for their art activities. 
Producing fine quality color materials is 
our one and only business. . .there is a 
Sargent color material for every part 
of your art program. 


— 


FREE! Use handy coupon below to send 
for your copy of ‘TEACHERS’ PETS”... 
an informative booklet with 8 practical 
classroom art projects. Illustrates a 
variety of stimulating new’ ideas by 
teachers themselves for your students... 
using simple, easy-to-get Sargent mate- 
rials and showing exactly “how-to-do-it.”” 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 








ART CRAYON COMPANY 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your FREE “‘Teachers’ Pets’ 


booklet of classroom art projects. 
NAME 





SCHOOL NAME 





GRADE(S) TAUGHT 





ADDRESS 





city 











Extra Pay 
from page 20 


. The thesis that a person entering music or 
athletics knows that the hours are long 
and irregular, and should therefore accept 
them, is false. 


. All schools should act realistically to equal- 
ize the load of all teachers. If it is then 
found necessary to assign overload to 

such as the Met- 

calf Formula) for determining extra pay 
should be used. 


some teachers a formula 


. Every effort should be made to equalize 
load before extra salary is paid for over- 
load. 


. Teacher tenure should not depend on pro- 
ducing championship football teams, per- 
fect plays, or publishing error-free annuals. 


. Analysis of the responsibilities of “extra- 
curricular” teachers whose work is con- 
tinually under public scrutiny may prove 
that such teachers belong in a salary 
bracket by themselves. 


A Plan For Load Equalization and Recognition 

Several basics are important in a plan to 
equalize load. A formula for measuring teach- 
ing load should be used and agreement be- 
tween faculty and administration on what con- 
should be 
reached. A definite plan should be developed 


stitutes a normal teaching load 
which gives consideration to time consumed 
and to responsibility factors and, if necessary, 
a formula should be used to determine hqw 
much extra pay is to be given where extra 
load is unavoidable. 





CHILDREN HAVE MORE NEED 
OF MODELS THAN CRITICS. 


—Woodmen of the World 
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Look - Hear - Now 


Dorothea Pellett 


Audio Visual Director - Topeka, Kansas 


Have you ever been baffled, bored, or “burned 
up” by the faulty technical performance of what 
should be the efficient team of motion picture 
film and projector? Perhaps neither operator 
nor projector know that help is needed. No 
machine will run without expert care as to 
cleaning, adjusting, oiling and replacing worn 
parts before they cause major trcuble. No 
operator is expert until he has a “picture in 
his mind” of what he should expect to accom- 
plish. Well trained operators and well operated 
projectors mean longer and more successful 
life for films, too. 


The Operation and Care 

Five of the major producers of projectors 
have made films on “The Operation and Care” 
of their own particular machines, ready to serve 
your need. Bell and Howell Filmosounds (21 
min.), a helpful and popular film for several 
years, shows how to set up, thread, operate, 
and care for projectors, with close-up pictures 
making details clearer than the over-shoulder 
look of actual demonstration. In general, the 
other films are similar. Victor Animatograph 
Sound Projector (11 min.) is a film emphasizing 


the quality of sound and picture control. DeVry- 


lite Sound Projectors (18 min.) stresses regular 
cleaning and lubrication of machines. The RCA 
400 Sound Projector (18 min.) pictures related 
points. Newest of the operation films is that for 
the Ampro Sound Projector (12 min.) just re- 
leased, showing the special features of this 
make. Except for the films by Bell and Horvell, 
and Devrylite, color as well as black and 
white is available, although | can see nothing 
gained by using color on these subjects. These 
films may be requested from the dealers of the 
various machines involved, or from Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


See page 24 
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ao RICHARD BEST 


Pp 


Educators like our School Series 
Pencils — specially constructed 
for inexperienced fingers, each 
pencil in the series has been 
developed for its particular job. 
All are made to most exacting 
standards: 


TRYREX...the revolutionary 
orthodigital shape, designed 
to fit the normal writing 
Position of the fingers... won't 
roll... won't turn in the hand 


ETERSON BROOKE STEINER & WIST 





PHOENIX 





Why are some disability allowances taxable? 
What is a duty-connected disability? 


Disability Allowances 


NEA Research Division 


EACHERS occasionally have inquired why 
their are taxable 
while those received by policemen and firemen 


frequently are tax-free. It is often suggested 


disability allowances 


that the distinction rests upon an occupational 
discrimination. Such is not the case. Any tax- 
payer who receives disability benefits in lieu 
of workmen’s compensation benefits, because of 
an injury or other disability incurred in line of 
duty may exclude such benefits from gross in- 
come; any taxpayer who receives disability 
benefits because of a disability that did not 
arise out. of the performance of duty pays 
federal income taxes on such benefits, as an 
annuity. The distinction is principally between 
duty-connected and nonduty-connected disabil- 
ities—not upon occupational differences, except 
that the incidence of duty-connected disabil- 
ities is higher in some occupations than in 
others. 


Almost all public-employee retirement sys- 
tems pay permanent disability benefits. These 
benefits are taxable under Sections 37 and 72 
Revenue Code of 1954 as if 
they were paid for service or superannuation 
retirement, unless the disability benefit was 
payable because of a disability incurred in line 
of duty. Section 104 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, like Section 22(b) (5) of the for- 


mer law, provides that compensation for in- 


of the Internal 


juries or sickness under workmen’s compensation 
acts is excludable from gross income and there- 


this regard are in force under the new pro- 
visions. 

Payments on account of disability incurred 
in line of duty have been held to be excludable 
from gross income when made under legisla- 
tive or contractual plans in the nature of work- 
men’s compensation. For example, the Federal 
Compensation Act pays federal government 
employees benefits because of personal injury 
sustained while in the performance of duty. 
Such payments are tax-exempt because the Fed- 
eral Compensation Act is similar to workmen’s 
compensation acts. 

Disability allowances paid by public-em- 
ployee retirement systems when a member has 
been disabled in line of duty are also exclud- 
able from gross income, at least to an extent. 
Directly in point is a decision on the Nevada 
retirement law. When an employee retired for 
a duty-connected disability and was paid a pen- 
sion out of contributions of the employer, the 
benefit was held to be supplementary to work- 
men’s compensation and excludable from gross 
income; but that part of the allowance based 
upon the member’s own contributions was tax- 
able as an annuity. 


Look - Hear - Now 
from page 23 


“Facts About Film” (11 and “Facts 
About Projection” (11 min.) were produced by 
International 


min. 


Film Bureau because teachers 
wanted help in training projectionists. Producers 
have been told that damage has decreased 
since using these films. 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


fore tax-free. Rulings under the former law in 
Missoula, Mont.’ 
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40 YEARS’ PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Register Now for Exceptional Opportunities 
Grades, High School and: College 
Western Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
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For Your Study This Summer 
Go To Cool, Beautiful Flagstaff 


Outstanding Educators—Ideal Weather—-Attractive Offerings 


First 5-Week Term Second 5-Week Term 
June 6—July 8 July 1l—Aug. 12 


Pre-Session—May 25—June 4 
Post Session—Aug. 15-25 








Dr. Carroli Lane Fenton, editorial consultant, successful writer of children’s books, and geolo- 
gist, Rutgers University, will offer a workshop-—July 11-22—in “Development and 
Resource Material for the Classroom.” 




































Interesting Arizona maierials are gathered and written up for classroom instruction purposes. 
This new, novel program may be substituted for the Practicum in meeting degree requirements. 


x * * 


“K Workshop in the Teaching of Arithmetic”—June 13-24—is being offered by Dr. Dan Dawson, 
nationally known specialist in elementary education and particularly in the teaching of arithmetic, 
Stanford University. 

a 


Current Trends in the Teaching of English”—June 20—July 1—is offered by Dr. Helene W. 
Hartley, Syracuse University. 
a, 


“Problems in Public School Business”—July 18-23—is being offered for business managers, 
administrators, and assistants to administrators. 

Leader is C. D. Cocanower, assistant superintendent for business services, Phoenix Union 
High School and College System. Assisting will be Cliff L. Harkins, state superintendent of public 
instruction, and his staff, and other specialists. Pre-registration by May 20. 


Sponsors are: Association of School Business Managers, Stcte Department of Public Instruction, 
and Arizona State College Flagstaff. 
Sy Ta 


Increased enrollments all over the country have created opporuntities for young men and 
women in positions of administration assistantships in the field of instruction. 

Dr. T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary, National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, N.E.A., offers a workshop—July 11-29—in “Leadership in In-Service Training 
Programs for Instructional Improvement.” He knows the national picture. 

Dr. Roy F. Little, director of curriculum, research, and evaluation, Springfield, Mo., public 


schools, who knows the teacher’s everyday problems, will direct “Advanced Seminar in 
of Curriculum Construction”—Aug. 1-12. 


a ee 
“Public School Aviation”’—July 11—Aug. 12—will be offered by Robert Moore, World War 
II flier and experienced teacher of aviation on the high school level. 


Arizona State Aviation Authorities will provide 40 $100 scholarships for teachers taking this 
course. Scholarships will apply toward board, room, and fees. 





Write Office of Dean of Instruction for further information 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


Flagstatf, Arizona 





Arizona 
Education 


Association 


offers you 


INSURANCE 
Life 
Hospitalization 
Surgery 
Income Protection 
Automobile 
Liability 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
TEACHER DEFENSE 

SALARY STUDIES 
PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
FIELD SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
LEADERSHIP 

ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
FUTURE TEACHER CHAPTERS 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
PROGRESS 


CONVENTIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 


Arizona Teacher 
Newsletter 
Memorandums 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
RETIREMENT 

RESEARCH 

COUNSELING 


LEGISLATION ON 


School Finance 
Public Lands 
Teacher Exchange 
Retirement 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


CONFERENCE FACILITIES 
TENURE 

CREDIT UNION ADVICE 
LEGAL SERVICE 





